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Tax Ruling 


CPS men do not have to report the valué 
of their maintenance on income or with- 
holding tax reports. 

Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue Norman W. Cann ruled that since 
CPS men are not paid and since any money 
given them is in lieu of complete main- 
tenance, neither the maintenance nor the 
small cash allowances are taxable. 

Assignees who have been forced to pay 
withholding tax on these items should file 
an amended return to reclaim the amount, 
the NSBRO advised. They should cite as 
their authority Internal Revenue Ruling 
IT:P:T:2, DVK-1. 

The ruling was requested last Nov. 16 
by Selective Service after several CPS 
mental hospital units complained that they 
were being forced to consider their $15 
monthly allowance and the value of their 
maintenance as pay. In certain cases, the 
resulting tax deductions reduced the man’s 
allowance from $15 to $5 a month. 

In deciding that the allowance was not 
pay, the ruling referred to the Comptroller 
General’s decision last fall on the subject, 
and also to Selective Service’s statement: 
“Tt has never been considered that these 
men are receiving compensation in any 
form as remuneration or reward for their 
services.” 

The Deputy Commissioner warned, how- 
ever, that “in case there is any adminis- 
trative change in the program to allow 
compensation for personal services to such 
conscientious objectors, such payments will 
represent taxable income to the recipients.” 


CPS Pay 


No reply had been received last week 
from President Roosevelt on the recom- 
mendations made to him by a special com- 
mittee sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on COs of the ACLU. 

It was understood, however, that the 
President had asked Selective Service for 
its opinion of the suggested changes: pay, 
accident compensation, provisions for de- 
pendents, a civilian Presidential Appeal 
Committee, parole jurisdiction exclusively 
by the Department of Justice, and CPS 
jurisdiction by another office than Selective 
Service. 

Meanwhile the NSBRO wrote a support- 
ing letter to General Hershey intended to 
concur with the ACLU recommendations 
and strengthen its arguments. 

The visit to the President by W. Apple- 
ton Lawrence, Ernest Angell and Rufus 
Jones was widely reported in the country’s 
newspapers and caused scattered editorial 
comment. Most of these opposed the com- 
mittee’s recommendations and almost all 
referred to the request for pay as a request 
for a “pay raise.” Columnist Dorothy 
Thompson commented: 

“Recently they have demanded an in- 
crease in pocket money to a soldier's pay. 
They leave out of account that the soldier 
is risking his eyes, his limbs, and his life 
for his principles, while they are risking 
for their principles absolutely nothing.” 


Washington Post 


The Washington Post was alone among 
the papers checked by the NSBRO to favor 
(Continued on page 2) 





International CO 


The Central Board for COs in London 
last month told the story of a CO pastor 
who was jailed for his views by both the 
Germans and British. 

The pastor, Willy R. Sussbach, was an 
ordained minister of the German Confes- 
sional Evangelical Church. In 1936, with 
nine other clergymen, he informed the gov- 
ernment that under no circumstances would 
he participate in war. In the next three 
years, he was sent to concentration camps 
three times and whs once beaten up by 
Storm Troopers. 

In January 1939, he was one of 40 Ger- 
man ministers who went to England at the 
invitation of the Bishop of Chichester. 

“During the blitz, Sussbach was greatly 
shocked by the ruthlessness of the German 
air attack, and at the same time impressed 
by the public statement of Neville Cham- 
berlain while Prime Minister, that under no 
conditions would Britain resort to measures 
of similar frightfulness.” 

As a gesture of appreciation, the account 
continued, he volunteered for non-com- 
batant service in the British army. 

Since that time, Allied air attacks 
“brought to Sussbach the same feeling of 
horror as the earlier German blitzes and he 
felt compelled to refuse further assistance 
to a war effort conducted by such means.” 

He was immediately court-martialled and 
served a three month term before his case 
was taken to an Advisory Tribunal which 
granted him conditional exemption. He has 
now been discharged from the army and 
recommended for land or hospital work. 


Spring field, Mo. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
written “closed” on its investigation of 
brutality charges in the Federal Medical 
Center at Springfield, Mo., but demands 
for a Congressional inquiry continued. 

On March 15, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle released a 65-page mimeographed 
report of the five investigators appointed 
to look into reports that inmates of the 
Federal Prison hospital had been subjected 
to inhuman treatment. The report declared 
that since only one of the five recom- 
mended further investigation, the inquiry 
was being dropped. 

In New York Norman Thomas and the 
World Telegram who, with the War Re- 
sisters League, had originally pressed fhe 
brutality charges, immediately stated that 
they were dissatisfied with the proceedings. 
They pointed out that two of the five were 
directly concerned with the results of the 
investigation: James V. Bennett, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and Dr. 
Tawrence Kolb of the U. 8. Public Health 
Service which shares the administration of 
the Springfield institution. 

The Reports 

The report in general admitted that there 
might have been scattered instances of un- 
necessary rough treatment but stated that 
no indication had been found of premedi- 
tated brutality as charged. 

“In handling many of these special cases 

(Continued on page 2) 


CO Purge 


The city of Los Angeles was conducting 

a CO hunt through its employee lists last 
month. 
_ After “sensational” charges by the Amer- 
ican Legion that there were COs on the 
public payroll, the city immediately dis- 
charged Edward D. Simon, CO employee 
of the Playground Dept., and adopted the 
resolutions of the City Council’s Personnel 
Committee to make further employment 
of COs impossible. 

_The committee proposed to revise the 
city application blanks so that a CO would 
be immediately apparent. It urged also 
that Civil Service investigators and de- 
partment heads be more careful in examin- 
ing applicants, investigating “patriotism 
and loyalty as well as efficiency.” 

During the series of discussions that fol- 
lowed, the Council heard two local pastors 
and representatives of the AFSC and 
ACLU defend the civil rights of a CO, but 
passed over their protests two resolutions: 
1. Opposing ministerial deferments granted 
to members of the “Humanist Society of 
Friends,” and 2. Opposing the grant of Civil 
Service leave of absences to men in CPS. 

The next day, however, the Council 
voted not to notify either Selective Service 
or the City Civil Service Commission of 
its resolutions. 

At the same time the All City Em- 
ployees’ Ass’n went on record “bitterly 
opposing” the employment of COs, in- 
cluding discharged I-A-Os, describing such 
employment as “sabotaging the morale of 
not only our boys in service but those of 
us supporting the war effort here at home. 
_ “We demand that the policy of employ- 
ing COs be discontinued at once and the 
discharge of any and all employed to date. 
We further recommend that the draft 
status of all prospective employees be 
examined to the end that no one of this 
type shall. infiltrate our ranks. 

“An honorable discharge should not be 
sufficient proof, as many COs inducted for 
noncombatant service are being given an 
army honorable discharge and it is 
possible that these COs might even get 
the benefit of the ten points allowed by 
Civil Service for veterans ““ 

Los Angeles newspapers “made the most 
of the news value” of these developments, 
according to reports from the district. 


Simon’s Case 


Edward Simon had been put on four- 
year probation to the CPS camp at Cole- 
ville, Cal., in 1942, after he had been de- 
nied a IV-E classification but had refused 
to report to the army. He was judged 
physically unfit for CPS however and the 
judge modified the terms of the probation 
to allow him to receive treatments from 
a private physician. 

Back in Los Angeles, he applied for a 
job with the City Playground Dept., an- 
swering “Yes draft technicality” to the 
question on his application blank, “Have 
you ever been convicted of a crime?” He 
worked for the city from November, 1943, 
to March 1, 1944, when the County Legion 
Commander in a public statement pointed 

(Continued on page 2) 
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CO Purge—(from page 1) 
him out to the City Council. He was dis- 
charged the next day. 

Charges that he should never have gotten 
probation in the first place and should be 
sent te a penitentiary; that he was mis- 
leading with the use of the phrase “draft 
technicality,” and that he improperly “in- 
fluenced” children at the playground with 
his views on war, were largely denied by 
Judge Beaumont, who continued Simon on 
probation. 

Simon was represented by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The incident also 
served to inspire a permanent “Rights of 
Conscience Committee,” organized by in- 
terested friends. The committee of six is 
made up of representatives of the ACLU 
and AFSC as well as local pastors and 
community leaders. 


Public Relations 

Newspapers scared up two other flur- 
ries of public opinion in regard to COs 
last month, although both appeared to be 
passing over. 

In Detroit, the reorganization of a group 
of pastors and pacifists into the Michigan 
Council for COs prompted the Hearst De- 
troit Times to “expose” the group as pro- 
viding “bail, advice, comfort and aid for 
COs taken in the draft.” The prominent, 
page-one story hinted that the Council was 
primarily a propaganda agency and said 
that the FBI had started an investigation. 

The Michigan Council, under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. Carl Soule, had started 
a new periodical, the Michigan Reporter 
for COs, something of an offshoot of the 
NSBRO’s publication and intended to lo- 
calize CO news for Michigan pacifists. 

In Lynchburg, Va., meanwhile, the action 
of the CPS unit at the Lynchburg Colony 
(mental hospital) in inviting as guest 
speaker, Perry Saito, American-Japanese 
FOR secretary, drew publicity in several 
Virginia and Washington papers. 

H. Minor Davis, a member of the State 
Hospital Board, visited the Colony to in- 
vestigate the meeting personally, and the 
hospital superintendent, A. D. Hutton, was 
quoted as saying that such a meeting would 
“never occur again as long as I am here.” 

D. K. Christianberry, CPS unit leader, 
expressed regret that he had not informed 
Dr. Hutton of Saito’s visit before the 
meeting. 


Tax Ruling—(from page 1) 


a change in treatment of COs. Pointing 
out that CPS men are not eligible for com- 
pensation, dependency, etc., it stated edi- 
torially : 

“Tt is hard to see how this policy in any 
way advances the war effort. Indeed, it 
appears to be prompted by no considera- 


tion save a species of vindictiveness. The 
men classified as COs are in no sense draft 
dodgers or criminals. They are merely 4 
sons who, however mistakenly, feel that 
because of their own spiritual convictions, 
al cannot bear arms in the national de- 
ense.” 


Springfield, Mo.—(jfrom page 1) 

it is necessary at times to use force and 
use it promptly,” the report commented. 
“It may be often pretty hard to calculate 
just how much force is necessary to subdue 
a violent and half-insane prisoner.” 

The accusations included charges that 
men had been beaten to death and to in- 
sanity, that others had been burned with 
cigarettes, whipped with wet towels, choked 
and “stomped on.” Some of these were 
described by Mr. Bennett as “so preposter- 
ous and fantastic as to carry their own 
refutation.” 

He recommended, however, that salary 
levels among some of the attendants be 
raised in an attempt to get more responsi- 
ble personnel; that officers and attendants 
be given more intensive training; and that 
a more flexible personnel policy be used 
to allow the most competent and experi- 
enced men to be placed in the most diffi- 
cult assignments. 

Only investigator to recommend further 
hearings was Julius M. Klein of the St. 
Louis Star-Times who said that since the 
five-man board did not put witnesses under 
oath, and since “some of the information 

bears further investigation,” he felt 
a more formal inquiry might be useful. 
The value of this, he thought, would be 
“to fix the blame for abuses which have 
occurred and clear the large majority of 
employees who have conducted themselves 


properly.” 
COs Involved 

Two members of the investigating board 
specifically called attention to the con- 
scientious objectors at the institution. Dr. 
Kolb said: 

“There is some apparent discontent on 
the part of the employees, and the inmates 
as well, that springs from a policy in re- 
gard to the treatment of COs. Some of the 
employees at least, feel that there has been 
some discrimination in favor of the COs, 
that they are not held to the same disci- 
pline that the other inmates are, and that 
that causes discontent among the inmates 
and makes it difficult for the employees. 

“I feel confident that Mr. Bennett is 
striving to handle it in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

Similarly, John R. Bell of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch commented: 

“Guards and attendants ‘lose face’ by 
following the present policy of treating 
conscientious objectors like (Louis Taylor) 
Krawezyk and (Stanley) Murphy more 
liberally than other inmates.” 


Reactions 

The Springfield, Mo., Leader and Press, 
which followed the investigation closely in 
its news columns, seemed to feel that the 
inquiry was fair and that all the charges 
were denied, with one exception: 

_“Mr. Bennett’s report gives no explana- 
tion as to why Meena was transferred to 
the North Carolina institution and—in this 
case—makes no denial of the charge that 
the man was beaten.” 

The local American Legion post, which 
said it conducted its own independent in- 
vestigation, declared that the morale of 
inmates was being destroyed by the 
coddling and appeasement of mental pa- 
tients and COs. 


Norman Thomas criticized the procedure 
which allowed men “to investigate their 
own administration” and added: 

“Tt is significant that since the investi- 
gation there has been some sort of riot 
concerning whose causes, handling and con- 
sequences we have little or no informa- 
tion.” 

And from the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Danbury, Conn., came reports 
that up to 50 COs there had gone on a 
one-day fast in protest against the results 
of the investigation. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 
Big Flats: James R. Culliton, IAO. 
Bowie: Willis L. Hershberger, IAO. 
Cascade Locks: Carl E. Uppman, IAO. 
Fort Collins: James P. Coker, IAO; Wilfred E. 
Wheeler, IA. 
Gatlinburg: Kermit W. Bonner, IAO. 
Glendora: Louis D. Fouts, IAO, (later IV-F); 
Collins C. George, JAO. 
Kane: Elmer 8. Brand, IA. 
Lapine: Owen E. Fisher, [AO. 
Luray: Abram 8S. Hoffer, IAO. 
Mancos: Gerald L. Carter, IA; Elmer J. Simp- 
son, IAO (later IV-F). 
Mt. Weather: Wilbur K. Gosnell, IAO. 
Powellsville: Charles E. Lippincott, LIAO. 
Waldport: Homer C. Cooper, IAO. 
Warren, Pa., Hospital: Ross T. Marquis, IAO. 
Wellston: Dana C. Field, IAO; Chester J. Mi- 
chaels, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats: James K. Hatchett. 
Coleville: Jim W. Sokoloff. 
Colorado Springs: Harold A. Edward 
M. Roth. 
Concord, N. H., Hospital: Robert A. Calhoun. 
Elgin, BSC Office: Roy L. Hiteshew. 
Fort Collins: Jacob R. Wiens. 
Gatlinburg: Cecil E. Hall. 
Hagerstown: Donald M. Arnett. 
Magnolia: George R. Wagner, Jr. 
Mancos: Verner V. Anderson, Arion E. Miller. 
Mulberry, Fla.: Lester L. Hiebert. 
Powellsville: George D. Krouse. 
Three Rivers: Floyd T. Conley. 
Wells Tannery: Warren R. Geiser, John C. Kurtz. 
Wellston: Lloyd R. Anderson, Paul R. Stout. 


For Dependency Reasons 

Kane: James Frank. 
Occupational 

Hagerstown: Ammon J. Bontrager. 
Walked Out 


Bedford, Va.: Herbert F. Vetter. 
Trenton: Albert Moorman. 


Statistics 


There were 6,952 men in Civilian Public 
Service on March 15, an increase of 43 
over the Feb. 29 tally. The breakdown by 


Keschly, 


project: 
Base Camps 

Forest Service .. : 1,358 
Soil Conservation Service 1,263 
National Park Service 598 
Bureau of Reclamation 305 
Farm Security Admin. 279 
General Land Office . 116 


Special Projects 
Mental Hospitals 
Dairy Farms . 
Training Schools 
Dairy Testers ........ 
Agriculture Experiment Stations 
OSRD (guinea-pig projects) 
Florida Health Projects 
General Hospitals .. 
Mt. Weather .. 
Admin. Detached Service 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
FS Parachute Unit . 
Coast & Geodetic Survey 
Miscellaneous 
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Surgeon General 


CPS volunteers have participated in two 
medical experiments under the office of the 
Surgeon General of the U. 8. Army—a third 
is in progress—to seek information on, and 
establish cures for diseases prevalent in 
civilian as well as in military populations. 


INFLUENZA 


Previous investigations have indicated 
that influenza can be prevented when im- 
mune serum is sprayed into the nostrils of 
healthy humans, also that it is possible to 
induce a mild form of influenza by spraying 
infectious agents into the nose. In an effort 
to discover whether the immune serum will 
completely prevent the disease, an influenza 
experiment was set up with CPS men acting 
as the guinea pigs. 

Thirty-five men from BSC Camp 
Wellston, Mich., volunteered their services. 
They remained within the camp but were 
completely segregated and divided into 
three groups: 

Group 1 was given the serum, then the 
active virus. Group 2 was spray ed with the 
virus but were given no serum. Group 3 
was given the serum and then sprayed with 
inactive virus. 

Resulting illnesses were relatively mild, 
slight fever and aches for two or three days. 

Brig. Gen. S. Bayne-Jones of the Surgeon 
General’s Office wrote “The results of the 
test were negative but valuable information 
has been obtained and more will be forth- 
coming from further study of the group of 
subjects. . 

“I am sure you will be pleased with the 
following quotation from Dr. Thomas 
Francis’ letter: ‘It is impossible to speak 

(Continued on page 4) 





Secret 


CPS men are participating in, or 
have finished, at least 30 scientific 
experiments, largely under the OSRD 
or the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army. Results and de- 
tails of most of these are secret. 

The full story of CPS contributions 
may not be told until after the war. 
This supplement hopes to present as 
complete a picture as is permissible 
under existing regulations. 











War Work 


The results of many of the experiments 
under the OSRD are of immediate value to 
the armed forces. The determining factor 
in their acceptance as CPS projects, how- 
ever, is their ultimate value to humanity. 

Requests for the use of CPS men are for- 
warded through OSRD to Selective Service. 
If approved, the request is sent on to the 
NSBRO. The CPS administrative agencies 
then decide if they should take the experi- 
ment and decide which agency will 
handle it. 

As much information as is possible is then 
presented to the assignees. Usually there 
are personal interviews with the men in 
charge of the project before the assignees 
are asked to decide. All CPS guinea pigs 
are volunteers. 

It is felt that this procedure minimizes 
the chance of any man undertaking work 
that would violate his beliefs. 





Comment 


Newspapers have commented at length 
from time to time on CPS guinea pigs. 
Some samples: 

Sioux City Ia., Tribune-Journal—In any 
nation at war it is so customary to glorify 
deeds of fighting men that is rather gen- 
erally assumed there is no other form of 
heroism than facing danger and death at the 
fighting front. The role of a CO with 
the courage of his convictions is particularly 
unenviable. . Considering this situation, 
there seems reason to say a word of com- 
mendation for the more than 100 COs who 
are voluntarily serving as “human guinea 


pi 

Oa none of these men who refuse to 
fight because they believe it is wrong are 
risking their lives in this way; certainly 
they are safeguarded insofar as possible. 
But they certainly are submitting to much 
discomfort, to what could seriously impair 
their health. Considering that fact, they 
certainly should get credit in the public 
thinking for what they are doing for the 
country and its citizens. 

From the New York World Telegram— 
In one of Boston’s leading hospitals the 
members of a group of COs are doing with- 
out food or sufficient fresh water for days 
on end and are drinking varying amounts 
of sea water in an experiment that may 
save countless lives of shipwrecked seamen. 

Physicians and objectors asked that 
names be withheld in order that no one 
would seem to be seeking personal publicity 


at the expense of the group. 

From Time Magazine — Last summer 
(1942) Dr. William Davis of the Rockefeller 
Foundation visited a CO camp in New 
Hampshire’s Pemigewasset Valley, asked 
for 30 volunteers to infest themselves with 
lice in the interests of medicine. An epi- 
demic of typhus fever, which is spread 
lice, threatens war-weary Europe, Dr. Dave 
explained. It is possible to inoculate 
against the disease but inoculation is also 
unreliable, expensive and unpractical on a 
large scale. 

So Rockefeller Foundation scientists have 
devised several cheap, simple insecticide 
powders which may prevent an epidemic by 
killing the lice rather than the typhus 
germs. Now they needed a group of human 
beings to try the powders on. 

More than enough men volunteered. 

The lice were laboratory-bred and free of 
typhus but they had normal appetites. 
Their biting was tolerable by day while 
the men were road building. But sleep was 
fitful for the first few nights. Soon every- 
one had welts and rashes. Worse than the 
lice was the dirt—the men were allowed 
only a —_ dip in the brook every few 
days, had to jump back in their foul clothes 
before the lice strayed away. . . Results are 
a wartime secret; but if the anti-louse pow- 
ders are as effective on the COs as they 
were on laboratory animals, this new 
methgd of typhus control might save mil- 
lions of lives in the next few years. 

A Boston Herald columnist commenting 
on the same experiment—Lice to the lousy 
but cooties won’t stop Hitler. 


OSRD Projects 


Probably the most talked about, 
known of all the CPS projects are the 
“guinea pig” experiments. Serving as guinea 
pigs—subjects—in a score of scientific ex- 
periments, CPS men spend hours in low 
pressure chambers, walk for days on tread- 
mills, fast, drink salt water, float on top of 
life rafts. Most of the subjects are on com- 
pletely restricted diets. Other CPS men act 
as laboratory assistants, technicians, tabula- 
tors, help prepare food for the special diets. 

More than 135 CPS volunteers are par- 
ticipating in 17 experiments under the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. At least five more have been com- 
pleted. 

OSRD was established as a government 
agency to conduct research on national 
defense. Most of the work is secret: re- 
sults and most details of experiments are 
not made public. 


least 


DIET 


Six of the OSRD experiments in which 
CPS men are participating concern diet. 

The largest single unit, 24 men under the 
BSC, is stationed at the Univ ersity of Il- 
linois Research Hospital, Chicago, studying 
the effect of diet on an individual’s ability 
to withstand sudden and intensive exposure 
to cold. CPS men spend specified times in 
a controlled “cold room” at 20 below. Com- 
prehensive tests are made of their reactions, 
including the use of an electrical device that 
records temperatures on some 20 points on 
the body surfaces. 

One year of these experiments was com- 
pleted Sept., 1943. The second experiment 
is scheduled to last six months. 

The men are suitably clothed for the con- 
tinued exposure; there have been no cases 
of frostbite and sickness has been negligible. 
CPS men also help prepare the food, aid in 
the scientific observations, compute data, 
help maintain electrical equipment. 

Another 20 men at the Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene, University of Min- 
nesota, ure studying the diet requirements 
of men engaged in industrial and military 
operations. These tests involve measure- 
ments of physical capacity while the men 
are living on various carefully worked out 
diets. 

Careful are made during the ex- 
periments; x-rays, blood analysis, metab- 
olism tests, speed and accuracy, various 
tests of psychomotor steadiness. 

This, too, is under the BSC, as is the ex- 
periment at Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, Chicago. The seven CPS volun- 
teers here are studying the effects of diet 
upon altitude tolerance—the ability to stand 
low air pressure—and the effects of the ex- 
posure to altitude on the metabolism of 
the human body. 

Seven CPS men under the MCC at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, are subjects 
in an experiment to investigate the effects 
of diet in tropical climates. From six to 
eight hours a day the subjects are exposed 
to temperatures simulating those of the 
desert and the jungle. A special room in 
which both humidity and temperature can 
be controlled is being used. 

“The real value of the experiment,” ac- 
cording to the official description, “is to be 
found in the study of the vitamin content 

(Continued on page 4) 
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OSRD Projects—(from page 3) 


of the sweat samples taken from the as- 
signees after they have been in the control 
room.” 

An OSRD project under the Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory was completed at the 
West Campton, N. H., camp during the 
summer of 1943. Diet requirements of men 
engaged in manual labor were studied. The 
men were put on highly specialized diets 
and continued on their regular project work, 
being tested for stamina at regular intervals. 


SALT WATER 


The salt water experiment conducted by 
the Harvard Medical School in Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, was the first 
OSRD experiment in which CPS men par- 
ticipated. Two CPS men, from AFSC 
camps, were assigned to the project in 
September, 1942; now there are six men 
continuing the project. 

The aim of the experiment is to discover 
methods of prolonging lives of men adrift 
on the high seas with only limited supplies 
of water, food, equipment. 

CPS men fasted, drank salt water for 
days to ascertain the amount of sea water 
that can be taken without disastrous ef- 
fects. Experiments to discover the most 
efficient food that would combine liquids, 
energy led to the development of a highly 
successful caramel-like food substitute. 

The third experiment dealt with the prob- 
lem of preventing the insensible loss of 
liquids from the body by perspiration, 
respiration. To discover whether this liquid 
loss may be cut down during the heat of 
the day, CPS volunteers spent 12 hours a 
day on life rafts, six hours on top, six hours 
in the water. 

Experimental diets or fasts last six to 
eight days, then six to eight days for re- 
cuperation, after which CPS men spent two 
or three weeks as hospital attendants, 
laboratory technicians until the start of the 
next experiment. 

Four other volunteers, also under the 
AFSC, are working at the University of 
Rochester, finding methods of relieving dis- 
tress in men short of water in desert areas. 
Beginnings of the experiment were carried 
out under actual desert conditions with the 
army. To continue the work it was neces- 
sary to have comparative measurements of 
the ability of individuals to withstand 
various degrees of dehydration. 

Each man undergoes dehydration in a 
special laboratory hot room where humidity, 
temperature can be controlled. Men are 
dehydrated for a day twice a week, then 
are tested for ability to perform specific 
light physical tasks. 


WEATHER 


The OSRD group at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, is investigating the 
ability cf men to work under tropical con- 
ditions, high temperature, high humidity 
and finding ways of increasing efficiency 
under those conditions. 

Four men from BSC camps are under- 
taking controlled exercise under varying 
conditions of temperature and humidity, 
live in a large hospital room where weather 
variables are controlled. 

Four other BSC assignees are attempting 
to develop the best type of clothing for 
use in both dry and humid heat at the 
University of Indiana. The men’s diet, 
heat, treadmill exercises remain constant; 
the type of clothing varies. Scientific tésts 
are made during and after two to eight 
hours of exercise. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


One CPS assignee is acting as a fubjert_ 


in Massachusetts General Hospital \“con- 
valescence” experiment. By careful study 
of the reactions of a healthy subject-me- 
tabolism, protein rate, effects of metabolism 
rate on protein .storage—it is hoped to 
establish the most satisfactory way of re- 
habilitating men convalescing from wounds, 
infection, malnutrition. The study of the 
reactions of the healthy subject will be used 
as a control for studies previously made on 
patients who were chronically debilitated. 

One other AFSC man is a subject at the 
Memorial Hospital for Cancer, New York 
City. This experiment, according to the of- 
ficial summary, “is to ascertain the relation 
between the administration of testerone and 
the ability of a normal individual to utilize 
protein and carbohydrate.” The administra- 
tion of the testerone will have no deleteri- 
ous effect.” 

The study is part of a research on cancer 
leading to the better understanding of the 
relation between the sex hormones and the 
growth of cancer. 

Four CPS men are about to start work as 
guinea pigs in an OSRD experiment at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
This project is seeking to discover aids to 
people troubled by sea, air sickness. 

Another four men are about to start an 
altitude-nutrition experiment under the 
direction of- Columbia University. This 
will be held on Welfare Island and will be 
administered by the AFSC. 


SECRET 


Twenty men from AFSC camps are act- 
ing as guinea pigs under the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, the third CPS experiment at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital at 
present. 

Two men from Brethren camps are acting 
as laboratory technicians at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and two other technicians are work- 
ing at Goldwater Hospital, Welfare Island, 
New York. These men, too, are from 
Friends camps. No details of these experi- 
ments can be published at the present. 

Equally secret is the work of 16 AFSC 
men at Welfare Island’s Metropolitan Hos- 
pital; 12 AFSC men at Harvard’s Psycho- 
Acoustical Laboratory; two BSC _ tech- 
nicians at the Mayo-Aero Medical Unit at 
Rochester, Minn. 


Surgeon General—(jrom page 3) 


too warmly of the hearty cooperation and 
enthusiastic support of the men involved. 
They have already expressed a strong desire 
to participate in any further studies which 
can be carried out.’” 


ATYPICAL PNEUMONIA 


Little is known of atypical pneumonia. 
The cause, source, mode of transmission, 
filterability of the agent, are still matters of 
doubt. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the disease over the past eight 
vears. A large proportion of all pneumonia 
cases fall into this category; many forms 
are indistinguishable from the common cold. 
The disease usually lasts from three to six 
days followed by complete recovery. The 
mortality rate is one tenth of one percent, 
usually occurring among people suffering 
from heart disease or some. other chronic 
ailment. Sos ie 

The first experiment on atypical pneu- 
monia for CPS men was held at the Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn., camp to obtain information on 
the transmission of the disease, its relation 


1 


| 


to | other diseages, and the nature of the 
Vv 


4 The 15 volunteers were segregated in 
their barracks for the entire time, part of 
the time they were segregated from each 
other. 

No results of the experiment are avail- 
able for publication. The experiments were 
temporarily discontinued because the pres- 
ence of colds, other respiratory diseases dur- 
ing the winter interfered with the experi- 
ment. 

A new and larger atypical pneumonia ex- 
periment is planned along similar lines for 
the near future when it is‘expected that the 
entire group will be moved out of the camps 
for the experiment. 

Dr. John H. Dingle, in charge of the 
experiment, wrote to each of the volunteers, 
“Your willingness to serve as a volunteer 
in the attempt to transmit atypical pneu- 
monia in human beings was a courageous 
act of the very highest order. . . . The stu- 
dies proved to be decidedly encouraging.” 


JAUNDICE 


Jaundice, too, is becoming a major prob- 
lem for medical research. Very little is 
known of the causes, transmission of the 
disease. In addition, it has been discovered 
that jaundice can be transmitted by plasma 
from blood donors, as well as by serum used 
for the prevention of mumps, measles, other 
diseases. The varying types of jaundice re- 
quire investigation, too. 

Five or six men from the Philadelphia 
State Hospital Unit (Byberry), administered 
by the AFSC, have volunteered as subjects, 
and at the present have been exposed to 
jaundice. 

Plans for a much larger unit, thirty to 
forty men, are being made. 


Grass Tips 


Fifty men at Camp Magnolia, Ark., set 
out to eat dehydrated grass tips for four 
months in 1943 to test the belief of a 
Kansas City chemist that this might be a 
cheap, plentiful substitute for fruits and 
vegetables in a hungry postwar world. 

The men were divided into three groups: 
some ate three ounces of grass a day, others 
ate one ounce, Group III ate no grass. 

The experiment was called off after three 
months since half the participants had been 
transferred to other projects. 

Because project work continued during 
the experiment, it was difficult to get objec- 
tive, scientific results. Commented the BSC, 
which sponsored the test: 

“Results would have been more interest- 
ing if the men had been more under- 
nourished at the beginning instead of being 
quite well fed.” 


Completed — 


Among the OSRD experiments CPS men 
have completed are: 

University of Chicago—diet and altitude. 

University of Illinois—tropical diets. 

Harvard Medical School—diet and work 
performance. 

Goldwater Memorial Hospital, Welfare 
Island, N. Y.—diet and altitude, two ex- 
periments. 

“The Middletown, Conn., mental hos- 
pital unit reported that 27 of its members 
answered the call from the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Psychology Department for part- 
time guinea pigs in experiments with sea 
sickness. Very few of the men got sick, the 
report added.”—Reporter. 
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Church Participation 


The American Baptist Home Maussion 
Society is asking for the administration of 
a CPS hospital unit, an OSRD project, and 
perhaps a farm or rural unit. Necessary 
funds will be furnished by the Baptists 
Pacifist Fellowship. 

The Disciples of Christ, through its 
United Christian Missionary Society has 
also voted to explore the possibilities of 
administering a hospital unit. 

Other churches which have indicated an 
interest include the Evangelical and 
formed, Episcopalian and Presbyterian. 

The NSBRO Board of Directors in its 
March 17 meeting unanimously approved 
a resolution introduced by Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk of the Federal Council of Churches, 
stating : 

“Resolved that the Board records its sat- 
isfaction with the progress thus far in the 
action of the Northern Baptist and Disci- 
ples of Christ Churches and expresses the 
hope that through the Federal Council in- 
formation regarding these projects may be 
made available to other denominations 
looking toward their participation in the 
administration of similar special projects.” 

Units are not now available for either 
the Baptists or Disciples but the NSBRO 
hoped that acceptable locations might be 
cleared shortly. The procedure and policy 
in respect to these units in general, will 
be similar to those governing other hos- 
pital units and the administrative pattern 
will follow that developed for Catholic and 
Methodist units. 

It is expected that not more than half 
of the new unit members will be members 
of the sponsoring churches. 

The Baptists have designated Dr. Ronald 
V. Wells, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., and secretary 
of the Baptist Pacifist Fellowship, as re- 
sponsible for the actual duties of adminis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile men who would like to serve 
in such units or who have specific ideas 
about them were urged to write to Dr. John 
Thomas, American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
to Dr. James A. Crain, United Christian 
Missionary Society, 222 Downey Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; to the NSBRO, or their 
own religious organizations. 


I-A-O Study 


The NSBRO should continue its one- 
month preliminary study of the I-A-O sit- 
uation, Winslow Ames recommended last 
week. 

Ames, who had been asked by the 
NSBRO Board of Directors to get some idea 
how many I-A-Os there are and what, if 
anything, can be done for them, reported 
that the I-A-O and IV-E groups should be 
able to complement each other after the 
war. 

“Many I-A-Os had the same religious 
and geographical backgrounds as many 

IV-Es,” he commented. “Add to this the 
fact that the semi-professional medical 
skills being acquired by I-A-Os and the 
semi-professional conservation, construction, 
and psychiatric skills being acquired by 
IV-Es are complementary, the sum is pretty 
good equipment for dealing with some 
well-known ills that existed before con- 
scription.” 

He added that “I-A-Os for various rea- 
sons probably have more experience of 
compromise and perhaps hence a slightly 


better chance of ‘getting on in the world’ 
than IV-Es.” 


Individual Complaints Corrected 


He recommended also thai either a sample 
survey or as full a survey as possible 
conducted of known I-A-Os to discover if 
they had common problems with which the 
NSBRO could help. Individual complaints 
of treatment or abuses, he noted, “have 
usually been corrected when Mrs. Huldah 
Randell (NSBRO Advisory Section) has 
called cases to the attention of the War 
Department.” 

He urged that efforts to discover the 
number of I-A-Os be continued and that 
the Reporter devote a supplement to the 
general subject whenever sufficient facts 
are collected. 

Regarding the total number of J-A-Os, 
he said this figure was in existence and 
“presumably available with proper per- 
missions.” There was not sufficient in- 
formation from church groups to allow any 
accurate estimates, he reported. 


Smokejumpers 


Work of the CPS “smokejumpers” was 
praised last month by the U. 8. Forest 
Service in a report to a House Appropria- 
“- sub-comittee. 

In asking for $1,535,000 in a deficiency 
appropriation for fighting forest fires, E. W. 
Loveridge, FS assistant chief, described in 
some detail the work of the parachute 
units, now largely made up of CPS men. 
The unit this summer will be expanded 
from 70 to 120 men. 

“Now the parachutists, smokejumpers 
we call them, turned out to be an enormous 
help to us,” he declared. “We only had five 
of our parachute men left over from the 
previous season, but we found the con- 
scientious objectors were very anxious to 
do that type of work, and we got a great 
number of volunteers from the conscien- 
tious objectors who apparently wanted to 
show it was not a question of a lack of 
courage on their part that they did not go 
to war, because this parachuting is —_ 
a dangerous thing to do. We took 60 
them and gave them training in - oy An 
of parachutes, resulting in great savings 
in our fire-fighting cost.” 

Mr. Loveridge then described several fires 
which were suppressed by the parachutists, 
emphasizing that this method saved the 
Forest Service thousands of dollars per fire. 

Later in the hearing he was ed by 
Representative D. Lane Powers (N. J.): 

Questions 

“You made a very interesting statement 
about these conscientious objectors. How 
many of them did you have employed?” 

Mr. Loveridge: “We had 15 (Forest 
Service not parachute) camps last summer, 
and I think the figure was about 1,700 of 
them.” 

Rep. Powers: 

ople?” 

r. Loveridge: “We pay them nothing.” 
Rep. Powers: “How are they paid?” 
Mr. Loveridge: “The church groups, the 

Quakers, the Mennonites, the Brethren and 
others pay the men at these camps.” 

Rep. Powers: “Is the parachute service 
for conchies voluntary?” 

Mr. Loveridge: “It is entirely volun- 


. Rep. Powers: “Out of the 1,700, how 


many volunteered? 
Mr. Loveridge: “About 350. The can- 


vass was made by the National Service 


“What do you pay those 


Board and the requirements set forth in 
the ded 0 announcement automatically 
excluded a good many men.” 


p. Powers: “How many did you actu- 
ally use?” : 
Mr. Loveridge: “We were in the market 


for 60 volunteers for parachute work and 
we obtained that number. We were not 
equipped to handle a larger number. 

Rep. Powers: “Sixty out of 350 who 
volunteered, and 60 out of a total of 
1,700?” 

At this point another Congressman in- 
terrupted to continue on another subject. 


In Prison 


A total of 187 regular, third-of-sentence 
paroles have been granted violators of the 
Selective Service Act, all in the past nine 
months, according to figures of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, many of whom de- 
cline to apply for parole, received 23 of 
these, about one out of 91 men; COs other 
than JWs received 93 or one to every 12 
men; while non-CO Selective Service vio- 
lators received 71, or about one to every 
46 men. 

This does not include the special parole 
granted under the terms of Executive 
Order 8641 which operates independently 
of the regular Parole Board. About 140 
additional men have been paroled under 
this order. 


Sent to Prison 


Between March 7 and 23, 68 men desig- 
nated as COs by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, were sent to prison for violations 
of the Selective Service Act. Of the 68, 
57 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 





Postwar Education 


La Verne College, a Brethren institution 
at La Verne, Cal., is working on plans to 
give some tuition aid to discharged CPS 
men. 

“Large numbers of young men who have 
been called into government service, in- 
cluding many CPS men, have had their 
college educations interrupted or delayed,” 
the announcement stated. 

“The government will no doubt give 
generous education aid to veterans of the 
armed forces. The policy would appear to 
be sound but, if CPS men are to have any 
similar assistance, it will probably have to 
come from church agencies. 

“La Verne is arranging its program to 
help meet this situation and hopes to be 
able to announce full details within an- 
other couple of months. Aid will be applied 
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on regular tuition in all departments of 
the college and length of service will de- 
termine the length of time for which aid 
will be extended.” 


Secondary Schools 

Proposals that CPS men interested in 
secondary school teaching get together to 
pool postwar job opportunities have been 
made by Arthur Morgan head of Com- 
munity Service, Inc. 

Dr Morgan said he had found ten per 
cent of the men at the Coshocton, O., 
camp interested in this field and suggested 
that if each of these explored the postwar 
situation separately, there would be much 
duplication. 

Accordingly he proposed that a list of 

such men be compiled, together with spe- 
cial qualifications and interests, and that 
the men themselves search the ‘public and 
private schools for possible postwar open- 
ings. 
Friends, Brethren and Mennonite com- 
munities should be interested, he thought, 
as well as co-op training schools and proe- 
gressive schools. 

“There are certain opportunities for 
starting private schools which might be 
studied. Nearly always there are ccllege 
plants where the college has failed. For 
instance, the country needs an institution 
for training boys and girls for rural or 
small community careers. 

“There is no such institution at present, 
as far as I know. A group of CPS men 
might make up a faculty, take over such 
an institution, and go to work. Part of 
them would have to be engaged in raising 
money. 

“A similar study might be made for 
higher education and in other fields.” 


Esperanto 
Harold Ewen, CPS No. 130, Pownal State 


School, Pownal, Me., is urging all those 
interested in forming an Esperanto group 
to get in touch with him 

Ewen said he felt American pacifists were 
neglecting Esperanto as a practical means 
of communication and stated that it has 
been used in Europe to good effect. 


Government Notes 


Pressed by the army’s continuing calls for 
manpower, local boards were carefully 
combing their lists of deferred registrants 
last week, particularly those 26 or younger. 

Practically no industrial deferments will 
be given henceforth to registrants 18-22, 
it was indicated, and those in the 22-26 
age group must qualify as irreplaceable to 
secure further deferment. All industrially- 
deferred (II-A and II-B): registrants are 
now being called up for preinduction phy- 
sical examinations. 

The flat ban against industrial deferment 
of youths 26 or under, whether married or 
unmarried, (except for “key” men in “vital” 
positions) will mean the induction of about 
90 per cent of the 348,000 such registrants, 
it was estimated. 

Farm deferments (II-C) would not go 
through the same wringer, it was said, al- 
though increasing difficulties were predicted 
in qualifying for an essential farmer status. 

Essential farmers are covered by law, the 
Tydings amendment, which Congress has 
so far shown no indication of changing. 
As a result, out of the total of 1,689,000 
farmer deferments, about 900,000 are non- 
fathers and 563,000 non-fathers 26 or under. 

The army is reported to be eyeing this 
group as a possible manpower source and 


Selective Service has tightened the re- 
quirements somewhat, but many people be- 
lieved last week that there would be no 
wholesale inductions from the farmer group, 
at least in the near future. 

Labor Drafts 

Senator Warren B. Austin, co-sponsor of 
the Labor Draft bill, was reported last week 
to be debating the limitation of the meas- 
ure to only those war jobs and services 

“where manpower shortages threaten or 
exist.” 

Austin was quoted as saying that the 
narrower application would eliminate much 
of the “involuntary servitude” criticisms of 
the bill and that he was confidant it would 
be acceptable to labor industry, agricul- 
ture and the public. 

He said he was not discouraged by the 
testimony of WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson that “the time is past” for an over- 
all labor draft. Nelson was reported to 
favor instead labor conscription for IV-Fs. 


W hy Objectors 


Several CPS psychologists and sociolo- 
gists are getting together in an attempt to 
find the answer to the question “Why is 
a CO a CO?” 

The group is led by Edwin Whiteway of 
the Warren, Pa., Hospital; William Fuson 
of Big Flats, N. Y.; Harold Guetzkow of 
the University of Minnesota “guinea pig” 
project; and Morris Keeton of the BSC 
office. Guetzkow is acting as co-ordinator. 

The group hopes to secure sample per- 
sonnel data not only on CPS men, but 
eventually on CO prisoners and I-A-Os for 
an accurate comparison with overall census 
records. 

A report from Whiteway declared that 
cost and limitations of staff prevented a 
complete census at the present, but urged 
a random selection technique within re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Such a census might cover: 
scription, residence and home valuation, 
birthplace and_ citizenship, education, 
marital status, employment status, military 
service record, social security, court rec- 
ord, ete. 

They hope to use material already col- 
lected by the agencies and the NSBRO 
as well as their own investigations. 


From the Papers 


From the Hollywood, Cal., Daily Variety, 
a review of the new Paramount picture, 
“The Hour Before the Dawn.” 

Adapted from the W. Somerset 
Maugham novel story deals with a 
young Englishman who hates killing, pre- 
ferring the stigma of “coward” to bearing 
arms for his country against the common 
enemy. A prolog shot establishes his dis- 
taste for firearms when, as a youngster in 
the 1920s, he accidentally kills his dog. 
Franchot Tone is the adult conscientious 
objector who turns from teaching to farm 
work as a non-combatant method of aiding 
his country. 

He loves and marries an Austrian refu- 
gee, revises his thinking when she is ex- 
posed as a spy and kills her after she has 
endangered the lives of his family. Final 
shot shows him taking to the air as a 
member of the RAF. 


From 
tury: 

Nothing illustrates the political naivete 
of American pacifists better than their 
current embarrassment over what is- called 


personal de- 


an editorial, The Christian Cen- 
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the “Peace Now” movement. . What 
we here desire to point out is that the 
present attitude of pacifists toward this 
group provides another proof of their own 
political incompetence and irrelevance. 

They have espoused an idea which is 
compelled to prove its merit, if any, in 
the political arena. But wartime politics, 
as they occasionally discover when they 
venture too closely to the toothy oes 
of a dog-eat-dog encounter, is a rough and 
tumble affair. Their souls recoil from the 
certainty that if they are not mauled they 
are certain to be smeared and in the proc- 
ess they will certainly have to rub elbows 
with people-who want peace now for rea- 
sons Other than their own. 

Their present efforts to put as much 
distance as possible between themselves 
and “Peace Now” illustrates the point often 
made in this paper since the outbreak of 
the war. The pacifist in time of war lives 
in a dream world. 


From the Pasadena, Cal., Star-News: 

Kenneth Hayes, 25, member of a con- 
scientious objector camp at Tanbark Flats 
in the San Dimas Experimental Forest, 
has been sentenced to six months in the 
county jail on three separate charges of 
stealing gasoline from the Forest Service, 
which administers the work of the camp 
enrollees. 


From an editorial, the Miami, Fla., News: 


In the first round of what may become 
an historic battle in the American courts, 
Dade County Circuit Judge Marshall C. 
Wiseheart has upheld the action of the 
Dade County School Board in dismissing 
Edward O. Schweitzer from his teaching 
post last summer on the sole grounds of 
his being registered as a conscientious ob- 
jector. 

The best thing about this decision is 
that it is going to be appealed through the 
Florida Supreme Court. 


From an editorial, the Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bulletin: 

An increase in the number of COs in 
this war over the last cannot be explained 
by the rise of pacifism between the two 
conflicts. Our government in this war has 
been far more careful then it was in the 
last not to force anyone into the battle 
line against his convictions. 

Those few who are in prison because of 
their belief in peace belong to the small 
group who refuse to make any concessions 
in their personal views at a time of na- 
tional crisis. No matter how humane it 
may be no government can allow citizens 
to place themselves above the law. 
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